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irthermore, in contrast to 1969 when most poor children were likely live in a two-parent family with an employed head, in 1980 most poor ildren were likely to live in a single-parent family maintained by a >nworking mother.
Children in two-parent families benefit from higher family income, jgardless of whether they live in one-parent or two-parent families, >wever, children are materially better off if their mothers are working an if they are not, even though the mother's contribution varies from .e household to another. In many middle-class two-parent families, 2 mother's earnings may do little more than alter savings and spending cisions. In many others her earnings may be essential to maintaining :omfortable though modest standard of living. In female-headed fam-2S, women's employment frequently means the difference between iverty and an adequate existence and between independence or de-ndence on public assistance. For the most part, female-headed fam-3S, especially those with children, are able to survive on their own ily when the mother has regular employment (Masnick and Bane, 80).
1ANGES IN THE SETTINGS WHERE CHILDREN SPEND TIME
s family structure and work patterns have changed, so do the settings lere children spend time. Traditionally, children below the age of six ive spent their days at home, in the care and company of their mothers other family members; older children have typically returned home the end of the school day, greeted by their mothers. However, in-sasing numbers of preschool children are spending some portion of e day outside their own homes in day-care centers, in preschool pro-ams in and outside of schools, or in the homes of other families, hool-age children are spending more of their nonschool time in a riety of settings, many of which we know little or nothing about. Many her very young children remain at home with family members or inrelatives while their mothers are at work, or their parents share their re by working different shifts. In 1978 about 68 percent of 3- to 5-ar olds spent some portion of the day in out-of-home care: 54 percent school-based and other preschool programs, 14 percent in day care nters and family day care homes, and about one-third of the latter oup in both types of programs. About 12 percent of children under 3 e cared for in day care centers and family day care homes (Kamerman id Kahn, 1981).s occurred despite a simultaneous d< in the proportion of families with children among families genei
